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Died, 
September 17th, 1858, at 21, Bevis Marks, Saint Mary Axe, 
Mrs, Esther Abrahams, aged 90 years. 


BIRMINGHAM HEBREW CONGREGATION. 


ANTED, a Gentleman thoroughly qualified to fill the 
ition of LECTURER, and to attend to the pastoral 
duties of the Congregation. 
Applications, accompanied by testimonials, to be sent to 
Jacob Phillips, Esq., President, Peachfield house, Ampton-road, 
Edgbaston. 


GLASGOW HEBREW CONGREGATION. 
ANTED a person qualified to fulfil the offices of 7M 
NS); Sys, Lecturer, and Teacher. Salary £50 per 
annum, with Free House, Taxes, &c. 
© a person competent to give instruction in Hebrew and 
other languages, there is a good opening in this city for private 
classes. Also wanted for this congregation a Spyyy, wrt, 
and Collector. 
or 


particulars apply to Mr. S. Themans, President, 40, Argyll- 
street, Glasgow 


THE JEWISH FEMALE CHILDREN’S CLOTHING 
SOCIETY. 
HE ANNUAL MEETING ot the Subscribers and Member 


of this Society will be held at No. 2, Houn'sditch, on } 


SUNDAY, the 3rd day of OCTOBER, 1858, at half-past Twelve 
for One o'clock in the afternoon, for the Election of Officers for 
the ensuing year. 
By Order of the President, 
KATE BENJAMIN, Hon. Secretary, pro. tem. 
2nd September, 1858. 


JEWS’ COLLEGE AND COLLEGE SCHOOL. 
10, Fixnspury Square, 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENT. 

ONGREGATIONS, Parents, and Individuals, who wish 
Pupils admitted into the College, in order to be educated 
and trained as Ministers, Lecturers, Readers, and Teachers, are 
requested to apply by letter, prepaid, to the undersigned Secretary, 
The Lord Mayor’s Commemoration Scholarship, of £30 per an- 
num, tenable for three years, will be open to the pupils of the Col. 
lege training for the sacred ministry. The tirst examination will 


take place on the 9th of Nov. next, prior to which the regulations 
will be duly announced. , 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


The attention of Parents and Guardians is. respectfully called to 
the advantages offered by this School. A good edilegiate and com- 
mercial edacation is combined with the acquisition of a knowledge 
of the sacred language, and the tenets of our holy faith. Moreover 
_ the disadvantage of losing two days every week, as well as of a re- 
petition of vacations, is here avoided. 

The Sclrool Session is divided into two half years, viz., from 
Passover to the New Year, and from the New Year to Passover. 

New Pupils are received at the commencement of each quarter, 
and sliould attend before the opening of the School, for the purpose 
of being admitted and classified. 

Vacations : a fortnight inthe Spring, and four weeks in the Au- 
tunin, fixed with reference to the Jewish Festivals. 

The hours of attendance are in the morning from Nine to One, 
on Sunday, Wedne day, and Friday; and from Nine to Twelve on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday. In the afternoon, from Two to 
Half-past Four on Monday and Thursday; from Two to Four on 
Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Yearly payment for each Pupil, £10. A quarter’s payment to be 
made in advance, at the commencement of each session, and the 
remainder of the half-year’s fee to be paid on the Ist of July or Janu- 
ary following, as the case may be (notwithstanding the withdrawal 
of the Pupil in the course of the half-year). Payments to be made 
at the Office of the School, 7 . 

A tixed charge of Five Shillings per half year for Stationery. 

Pupils are admitted to the School at any age nnder fifteen, if 
competent to enter the lowest class. 

The subjects of instruction are, besides Hebrew in all its branches 
English Reading and Writing, English Grammar, Composition and 
Literature, Ancient and Modern History, Geography Physical and 
Political, Arithmetic and Bookkeeping, the Elements of Mathema- 
tics, Physical Sciences, and the Latin, French, and German Lan- 
guages. 

Lessons in. Drawing on Wednesday, at an extra charge of J0s. 6d. 
for the half year, payable in advance. 

The discipline of the School is maintained without corporal pun- 
ishment. The extreme punishment for misconduct is the removal 
of the Pupil from the School. 

Encouragement is given to diligent and orderly Pupils by the 
award of Prize books at the end of the year. 

At the end of each half-year a short Examination takes place, and 
at the end of the vear a general examination. 

Parents or Guardians are requested to give to the Masters imme- 
diate information of the cause of absence of their sons or the pupils 
under their care. In case of alsence beyond one day the pupil on 
his return to school is required to bring a note, stating that his ab- 
sence has been with the approval of his friends. 

A , ery Report of the attendance, conduct, and progress of 
each Pupil is transmitted to his Parents and Guardians. 

Three Months’ written Notice to the Head Master is required 
previous to the removal of a pupil. 

Parents and Guardians desirous of sending their children to the 
school are requested to apply by letter, prepaid, or personally, on 
or before the 6th of October next, to the Head Master elect, Rev. 
Barnett Abrahams, B.A., 10, Finsbury Square ; or to the Secretary. 

The School will re-open on Sunday, the 10th of October, and for 
new Pupils on Thursday 7th of October, at Ten o'Clock in the 
forenoon. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the School. 


LEWIS EMANUEL, Secretary to the Council. 


convenient environs. 


JEWS’ AND GENERAL LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION, SUSSEX HALL, 

OTICE.—The ADJOURNED GENERAL M!ETING 

of the Members will be holden in the Coffee Room, on 
MONDAY, the 27th inst., at Eight o'clock, p.m., precisely. 

All Members interested in the welfare and continuance of the 

Institution are earnestly requested to attend, ‘ 


y order, 
G. L. LYON, Honorary Secretary. 


ANTED, a SECRETARY for the SOUP KITCHEN 
for Jewish Poor. His duties commence in October and 
finish about April. Salary £15 per annum. 
Personal application to be made to Mr. Philip Beyfus, Presi- 
dent, Finsbury-terrace, City-road, of whom full particulars may 
be obtained, 
The Election will take place on Monday, the 27th inst., at 
Sussex Hall, at Six o’clock in the evening. 
19th Sept., 1858. MOSS ANSELL, Hon. Sec. 


ARMOUTH.—THE REV. Mr. LEVI LOWENBERG 
having both on =s5 and_5!s last, performed all the services, 
and acted as and ina most impressive manner, 


}to the edification of the whole congregation, the undersigned 


deem it right to express their entire satisfaction thus publicly. 
M. MITCHELL, Secretary. 
A. SOLOMON, Warden. 


Just published, in Octavo Demy, neatly bound, 


“ 
HE SABBATHS OF THE LORD, being. SABBATH 
MEDITATIONS on the PENTATEUCH and on the 
A 
priate prayer. 


By M. H. Bresstav. Price 10s. 6d: 


THE MISSES PYKES’ ESTABLISHMENT FOR 
“YOUNG LADIES. 
52, Great Prescott Street, Goopman’s E. 
HE MISSES ‘P. beg to announce that TUITION will be 
RESUMED on TUESDAY, Get. Sth, 1858 — 5619. 
“Scripture History, simply Arranged the Use of Jewish 
Children,” by C. and E. Pyke, edited by Dr. A. Benisch ; price, 
bound in cloth, 1s. 9d. To be obtained at the Publishers, S. Joel, 
42, Fore-street; also at the authoresses, ~ 


GLOUCESTER HOUSE, KEW. 
HE YOUNG LADIES of this Establishment WILL RE- 
- ASSEMBLE on the 10th October. The number of pupils 

being limited, Mrs. Neumegen solicita an early application from 

those parents who intend favouring her with their patronage. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Under the Patronage of the Rev. Dr. Loeb, 
18, Rue pe Zerezo, Favsourc pe Brussexs, 
HE Instrvction comprises Religion, the French, German, 
English Languages, and the usual branches of education. 
The situation is extremely salubrious, ‘Terms moderate. 
For further particulars address §., Jewish Chronicle. 


MISS LAVINIA BERTRAND’S 
ACADEMY FOR DANCING, DEPORTMENT, AND 
CALISTHENIC EXERCISES. 
TILL RE-COMMENCE on Monday, October 18th, 1858, 
at her New residence, No. 29, TAVISTOCK-PLACE, 
TAVISTOCK-SQU ARE. Juvenile, Advanced, and Evening 
Classes. Schools and Families attended, 
CITY CLASS. 
Miss Bertrand is making arrangements to hold a Weekly Class 
in the City, and will be happy to hear trom those desirous of join- 
ing. Terms 15s. per quarter. : 


9, CARLTON-HILL CAamMpEN-ROAD, N. 
PREPARATORY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN FROM FOUR YEARS OF AGE. 
{ONDUCTED by Mesdames HARTOG and LEO, The 
4 Principals beg to call the attention of Parents and Guardians 
to the peculiar advantages of their Establishment over any other 


| for the training of young children, the number being strictly 


limited. The pupils receive as much attention as when under 
maternal care, combined with the advantages of emulation, and 
an elementary education of the highest order, fitting them to enter 
apublic school. French is constantly spoken, and forms part of 
the daily routine. Terms on application, | 

The Vacation commences on Sunday, September 5, and termi- 
nates on Tuesday, October 6. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL. 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, | 
31, UPPER GOWER-STREET. 


TTERR STER 


N, late Teacher of German and Religion at the 
Jewish College, RECEIVES into HIS FAMILY a 


LIMITED NUMBER of YOUNG GENTLEMEN, to super- 


intend and assist them in a careful preparation of the duties of 
the above School. Thecommercial subjects will be fully attended | 


PIITORAHS, each Meditation concluding with an appro-— 


to in the Establishment. The physical, moral, and religious de- 


partment, under Madame and Herrn Stern’s personal supervision. 
French and German exclusively spoken in the Family, and during 
the preparation of lessons. | | 

N.B. Herr. Stern will, during the ensuing holidays, take charge 
of pupils who wish to advance in the various branches of their 
studies; at the same time making excursions in the town and 


Mr. LEWIS JACKSON, 
PRINCIPAL OF THE BRUSSELS HEBREW ACADEMY 
Rs to inform his Friends and the Jewish public in general 
that in order to enlarge the already extensive means at his 
disposal, for the conscientious instruction of the youth confided to 
his care, he has taken into PARTNERSHIP Mr. JOSEPH 
ANSCHEL, of Bonn, and that henceforth the Instiwition will be 
— yy united direction of Messrs. Lewis Jackson and Joseph 
Ansche 
Mr. L. Jackson likewise begs to give notice of his intention to 
be in England towards the latter period of the ensuing Holida 
For particulars apply to Messrs. Gabriel, 33, Ludgate-hill, City. 
and 134, Duke-street, Liverpool. 


SUPERIOR COMMERCIAL AND CLASSICAL EDU 
CATION FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, IN FRANK- 
FORT-ON-MAINE, GERMANY. 

R. LEVYSOHN begs to inform his numerous Friends in 
England that he hasa FEW VACANCIES in his Estab- 
lishment. 

Prospectuses and any other information required may be ob- 
tained either of Dr. vysohn, Frankfort-on-Maine, or at his 
usual place of residence in London, No. 23, Portsdown-road, 
Maida-hill. 

Unexceptionable references can be given. 


Mr. J. HEINEMANN, | 
GERMAN AND ASSISTANT HEBREW MASTER AT THE 
JEWS’ COLLEGE, 

AS REM(VED, on Monday last, the 20th inst, to 67, 

TORKINGTON SQUARE, to enable the Pupils of the 

Junior School, University College, who reside with him, to enter 
at once upon their duties. 3 

Mr. Heinemann, in selecting the above premises, consulted not 


| only the convenience of the pupils for their residence in close 
To be had of the author, 18, Mansell-sireet, Goodman’s-fields. | proximity to the University, but also their physical well being, 


| 


since both the house and the grounds in the Square afford every 
desideratum of healthy residence and open-air exercise. 

. References kindly permitted to Lawrence Levy, Esq., 100, 
Westbourne-terrace, and Benjamin Hyam, Esq., 131, West. 
bourne-terrace, Hyde-park. 


— 


Mr. J. LUPSCHUTZ, 

12, LIVERPOOL-ROAD, 
Of the University of Berlin, late of the Jews’ Hospital, Mile-end. 
AS still some hours in the day disengaged tor INSTRUC- 
TION in Hebrew, French, and German, and the Classics. 
Finishing Lessons in German Literature and Correspondence. ' 


| Apply as above. 


ONSIEUR LANG, Hebrew Master of the Westminster 

Jews’ Free School, and PROFESSOR of the FRENCH 

and GERMAN LANGUAGES, knowing that many young Gen- 

tlemen frequent the University and other public institutions, begs 

to intimate that on and after the 10th of October next he will 

open PRIVATE CLASSES for the instruction of the Hebrew 
Language and its Literature, to be held twice a week. 

Sunday from 10 till 12; Wednesday from half-past 4 till half. 
past 6; at the rate of £1 10s, per quarter. Also Evening Classes 
from 7 till 9 for the instruction of the French and German Lan- 
guages. 

As the number of pupils will be limited, M. Lang begs that an 
early application be made at his residence, 2, South-crescent, 
Bedford-square. 


| RE-OPENING OF DR. L. LOEWE’S EDUCATIONAL 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
AT BRIGHTON, 46 anv 48, BUCKINGHAM PLACE. 
\R. L. LOEWE begs to inform the public that he will 
Re-open his Educational Establishment immediately after 
the Holidays. | 
The regular course of instruction comprises Religion, the 
Hebrew language, and its sublime literature, the sacred Scriptures, 
and the Commentaries thereon ; English Grammar, Literary Com- 
position, Elocution, Writing, Arithmetic, Modern and Ancient His- 
tory, Geography, with Map-drawing, the Use of the Globes, and 
Natural History; the Latin and Greek Classics, and the various 
branches of Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and the Elements 
of Astronomy ; Mercantile correspondence, Bookkeeping, Mental 
Calculation, and the French and German Languages, and such 
b anches of general and polite literature as the attainment or 
destination. of the pupi! may render desirable. Saas 
Pupils who intend to matriculate will be prepared for their 
examination by an especial course of Lectures, embracing the 
subjects required for such purpose, either at an English or Foreign 
University. 
The most careful attention will be given to the health of the 
Pupils, The domestic arrangements will be made under the 
immediate superintendence of Mrs. Loewe, and the recreations 
the play-ground will always be watched by one of the Resident 


Masters. 
ISS SELINA PYKE, Associate of the Musical Society of 
\ London (Pupil of Mr. Charles Salaman) begs to announce 
that she has RETURNED to TOWN, and has resumed her 
Piano-forte lessons as usual, 
52, Great Prescott-street, Goodman’s-fields, E. 


PIANO-FORTE LESSONS. 


GERMAN TEACHER, with several years’ experience in — 
Tuition of English children, having in the Evening a few 
hours at his disposal, is desirous of meeting one or two PUPILS, | 
to instruct them either in his vernacular, or French or Latin, 


acquired at a Lyceum (superior grammar school). Terms very 


moderate, Hi t references given. 
Apply by letter to Alpha, Jewish Chronicle office. | 
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ND HEBREW OBSERVER. | 


[SEPTEMBER 24, 


IMMANUEL ABOAB AND HIs 
LOGIA. 
- (Abridged from the German of the ‘‘ Jeshurun. 


R. Isaac Aboab, the gaon of Castile, the great ancestor 
of the Aboab named in the heading, and progenitor of a 
Jewish scholars, was obliged to go into exile 
He, too, was 
obliged to implore the Portuguese king to gramt him, the 
an asylum where he might lay down his 
After seven months R. Isaae Aboab, author 
| “ Menorath Hammaor,” departed 


family rich in 
at the expulsion of the Jews from Spain. 
sexagenarian, 
weary head. 
of the much esteeme 


this life. 


The parting hour of R. Aboab marks an epoch in the 
and has a wider significancy than one 
This honr was 
the first of a future which was to remodel the internal re- 


histary oft the age, 
id disposed to attribute to it at first sight. 
lations of the luropean Jews, and to yield to them un- 
common advantages. Even as the eventful year of the 


expulsion of the Jews from Spain forms the conclusion, if 


not of the medieval history at least of the history of the 
middle ages, opening a new era with the discovery of new 
world, with the gold of which, as Zunz so wittily ob- 


NOMO- 


before us 90 clearly expressed as to be fully comprehen- 
sible. If thou, therefore, dear reader, wishest to attain to 
the highest degree of terrestrial perfection, and to adorn 
thy soul, the Divine spark in thee, with the resplendent 
garment of yirtue, adorn thy life with good deeds, fear and 
love thy Creator, look on Him, aecomplish His will, imi- 
tate [His works; for this alone is the true centre of thy 
eternal welfare—this the true spring of thy present and 
future happiness.” 

It was Aboab’s object to lead his brethren to this spring 
of happiness. He not only wishes, like the prophet, to 
pray for those wandering from the right path, but he 
wants fo guide them on the way from which they 
deviated. This desire spurred a mind filled with zeal for 
the welfare of his co-religionists ; on the other hand his 
humility and the arduousness of the task which he had 
proposed to himself, deterred him from fully elaborating 


his plan. The age and its direction at last determined 
him. He found the opinion not rarely expressed in Italy, 


although not generally received, that the Oral Law was 


and to obey His ordinances. It is equally true and estab- 
lished that the Divine laws and ordinances do not lie 


serves, the Spaniards had revelled themselves into beg- 
gary, so with the parting hour of the last Castilian gaon 
new life enters into the science and literature of the Jews. 
As long as Spain showed toleration it was but rarely that 
Jewish science, so diligently cultivated there, overstepped 


superfluous, because Scripture explained itself, and because | 
its true meaning could be ascertamed with little trouble. | 
He says: “‘ My soul was much grieved at this; I was’! 
filled with zeal, and I took up my pen ten years ago, en- | 
deayouring to prove the necessity of the traditional doc- 
the Pyrenees ; and Spain was, with the exception of a few) trine.’ Long he tarried from excessive humility before 
regions in France and Italy, the only country in which | he gave his completed work to his brethren, because he 
there was found profound talmudic learning, joined to 4) was afraid lest he should not have satisfactorily solved the 
true scientific education, and where there were men who | great problem before him. Only at the urgent request of! 
turned their attention to Aristotle and Plato, Jerome and | his Jearned friends in Venice, Amsterdam, and Hambro’, 
Virgil, as well as to the representatives of the Jewish law, | he was at last induced to publish his ‘“ Nomologia.” It 
the great minds of Jewish learning an Alphes and Mai- | appeared, attained its object, enlightened the eye of many 
monides. The times changed with the exile. The home- | blinded; but Immanuel was no more, he did not enjoy the 
less Spanish Jews turned towards Danemark, Turkey, | fruits of his labour. 

Holland, the East, Italy, and to one of the free towns, 
carrying along their intellectual treasures, these easily 
transported goods, their “sabiduria.”. These treasures 
then found everywhere customers, and thus it is the Span- 
ish Jews who furnished the first example, and were the 
first to encourage the study of philosophy and other set- 
ences, in addition to those of the Talmud and its 
branches. Their warm religious feelings sprung from the 
purest sentiments of the heart, were fanned into a new 
flame ‘‘ by the crushing power of misfortune,” and by the 
recollection daily forced upon them that they were only 
tolerated and exiles. : 

The family Aboab, the illustrious ancestor of which we | 
have just seen begging at the court of Portugal for the 
permission of a.settlement, was one of the most conspt- 
cuous, ramified, and greatest of the Spanish and Portuguese | Sea. . 
race. Descendants of this family were found at Porto,| The Mediterranean is called in the Bible. simply the 
- Amsterdam. Venice, Hamburg, and London, as well as|Sea, the Great Sea, or the Utmost Sea. The most im- 
under Asia’s and Africa’s sultry sky ; and a member of! portant bay on the coast of Palestine is that of Acre ; 
the same family belongs to the first emigrants into the| the Bay of Jaffa is smaller, though the harbour, bad as 
then newly discovered world. it is, gives it a certain importance. The cedars of Le- 

It would be an interesting as yet unsolved problem to | banon destined for Jerusalem were transported in floats 
construct a pedigree of the family of the Aboab in all its | as far as Jaffa, (2 Chron. ii. 15.) The tide is little felt 
branches and ramifications. these coasts, _ 

Thirty families, headed by NR. Isaac Aboab were| To the east of Jordan there are only little rivers, unfit 
received by the King of Portugal in Porto. At the | for navigation. 
command of the monarch the municipality let to each of | them :— 
the. families (among which there were the Mendes and| . I. The Belus (now Nahr Halou(?) ), which traverses 
Francos) a house for which the possessor had to pay every | the Plain of Acre, and discharges itself into the bay near 
year 50 “ maravedis,” or “ reis.” In the midst of these this town. It is not mentioned in the Bible, but it is 
houses marked with the letter P. (the initial of Porto) arose | celebrated in antiquity, for on its banks the Phoenicians 
the synagogue which Immanuel had still seen. The whole | invented glass.* Josephus says it only traverses a 
street was called St. Miguel’s-street. Here stood the! space of two stadia, or 200 paces. (De Bello, Jud. 
cradle of our Immanuel, fer one of the houses belonged il. 11.) 
his grandfather, Abraham Aboab. -His parents are no- | ii. The Kison (Nahr el-Mokatta and Nahr Haifat) 
where mentioned ; we therefore conjecture that he was an | rises at some distance from Tabor, and after traversing 
orphan early in life, and therefore educated by his grand-} the Plain of Esdraelon, skirts Carmel to the north, and 
father, whose name he affectionately reecords.. He never discharges itself, near Acre, into the Bay of Acre. In 
Visited any high school or public academy, and remained | Winter it is swollen by torrents, which descend from the 
at Porto wntil. the cruel inquisition with its burning face, mountains of Samaria. It is celebrated in the Song of 
as Barios represents it, terrified him, and he, together | Deborah, for on its banks Barak gained the victory over 
with the other Jewish familics, quitted Portugal, which | Sisera. | 
uow did not lag behind the neighbouring country in into-| ITI. The Kana discharges its waters between Caesarea 
lerance and in tortures. This no doubt took place at the | and Jaffa ; it formerly formed the boundary between the 
same time when Melchior Mendes Franco, Abraham tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh. Ca 
Franco, with his wife Sarah, the séeret Jewess, with his| IV. The Besor fails into the sea near Gaza; it is 
two sons, Pranciseo or Isaac, and Christoval or Mordechai, | mentioned in the Bible in the description of David’s ex- 
Went to Amsterdam, whilst Lamanuel repaired to Venice, 

| 


4 


PALESTINE. 
(Translated from Munk’s “ Palestine.”) 


(Continued from our last.) 


THE WATERS OF PALESTINE. 


We must now speak of the Waters of Pa‘estine ; we 
shall examine them, proceeding from west to east, be- 
ginning with the bays of the Mediterranean. At first. 
we shall see some smal] mountain streams discharging 
themselves into the sea; then the Jordan will present. 
itself, with the three lakes it encounters in its course, 
and finally, the torrents which come from the east and 
discharge themselves into the Jordan and the Dead 


. | 
We will particularise five among 


pedition against the Amalekites. (1 Sam. xxx. 9, 
Where he was sure of a friendly reception from: his rela- , 10, 21.) | 
tives there. At Venice he remained until his death, in| V. The River of Egypt (Wadiel-Arisch), forming the 
162s, for although his ** Nomologia” was committed to| southern boundary of Palestine, disckarges its waters 
_ the press at Amsterdam by his heirs, yet it appears from | near Rhinocoroura (now E!-Ariskh), 
the work itself that it was composed at Venice. Still to the west of Jordan we observe two small tor- 

tarely has a work of the seventeenth century, written | rents, the Crith and Kedron, the former falls into the 
by a Jew, spread so much among learned Christians as the | Jordan to the east of Samario,t the latter emerging from 
* Nomologia.” And what consideration did the work and{ the valley which separates Jerusalem from the Mount of 
author enjoy among those Jews who understood its lan-} Olives, takes a southerly course, and passing the Con- 
guage! Manesse ben Israel, David Nieto, the philosophi- | vent of St. Saba, discharges itself into the Dead Sea. 
eal London Chief Rabbi, Samuel Jachis, always speak with| The great river of Palestine, the only one deserving 
respect and appreciation of the “ Nomologia,” and Isaac} that name, is the Jordan (in Hebrew, Yarden). It is 
Lardozo has in his “ Excellencias” not rarely drawn from | 
it. Every library has assigned a place to it, and not in 
Vain is it sought for in the works of Barloci, Wolf, Spize- 
lius, Fabricius, and others. Ae 

The motives which induced this author to compose the 
Work are thus stated in the preface :-—* It is a truth dis- 
covered by human knowledge itself, that the greatest dis- 
‘nection which man can achieve in this life through his 


* Tacit. Hist., book v., chap. 7, and Plin. Hist. Nat., book v. 
chap. 19. | 
+ The latter name occurs in the “ Life of Saladin,” by 
Boha-eddin. Vide Index Geograp. of Schultens, under the 
head, Fluvius Haiplac. | | | 


east of Jordan. We have followed Brochard and Sanuto, who 
say that this torrent rises to the north west of Jericho, near the 


place is thirty-five feet wide. 


¢ According to Eusebius and St. Jerome the Crith was to the | 


— 


formed by the confluence of three small died 
The Hasbeni, or Moyat-Hasbeia, which rises at He’ 
at the foot of Djcbel-el-Scheikh; II. The Daxtbei 
rises to the south east of the Hasbeni, near TeM-c. Ku 
after a short course it unites itself with, III, adi, 
nias, (Paneas,) which flows from the east; this i Ba. 
rises in a grotto near Banias, the ancient Cesaraea Pry 
lippi, and wag regarded by the ancients as the op] ai 
source of the dan.§ It appears to be connected 
the lake called Birket-el-Ram, formerly Phialag 
lies a couple of leagues to the north east, for Joes ‘te 
relates (De Bello, Jud. iii. 16) that Philip, the tetr, 
caused chaff to be thrown into the Phiala, which me 
peared at the source of the Banias. These thre 2 
unite and form the Jordan, which flows first 
lake of Elhoula, formerly called Sameochonitis 
the Bible the Water of Merom(Height). This lake ; 
about seven miles and a half long and three wide 
water is sometimes muddy and unwholesome, he 
abounds in fish. In summer it is almost dry, and rushog 
and underwood spring up, which serve to shelter se 
and wild boars. Its eastern banks are alone inhabites . 
the Arabs have called the western Melaha, from the 
saline crast which covers the soil. There Joshua Con. 
quered Jabin, King of Hasor, and some other kings of 
the Canaanites. After traversing this lake the Jorday 
1uns through ‘the vallies of Gallilee, formerly go prose 
perous, and takes a southerly direction. A mile ang , 
half from the lake is the Bridge of the Sons of Jaco 
(Djisr Beni-Yacoub,) so-called, says tradition, because it 
was at this point that Jacob crossed thé Jordan on hj, 
return with his family from Mesopotamia. ‘The bridge 
is of granite, and has four arches; the river at this 
Six miles further on, the 
river falls into the Lake of Tiberias. This lake is calleg 
in Hebrew Yam Kinnereth, (Sea of Kinnereth,) from 
a town of the Naphtalites, situated on its western shore 
afterwards it was called the Lake of Genesar, or Gens. 
sareth, a name which first occurs in the first book of 
Maccabees (ii. 67) and frequently in the New Testa. 
ment and in the writings of the ancient rabbis, The 
Sea of Galiilee mentioned in the Gospels is the sanie 
lake. The name it now bears—the Lake of Tiberias, 
or, as the Arabs pronounce it, Tabariyya—is also very 
ancient, it occurs in the Gospel of John. (John vi. 6 
and xxi. 1.) The bottom of the lake is sandy, and its 
waters limpid and sweet; it abounds in fish, especially 
towards the north. The most beautiful scenery in all 
Palestine lies around it; the temperature is tropical, 
and Burkhardt relates that the melons ripen there a 
month earlier ‘than in the neighbourhood of Acte and 
Damascus. All western traveliers corroborate the de- 
scription of the beauty of the lake given by Josephus 
and the authors of the Talmud. The towns of Tiberias, 
Tarichaea, Bethsaida, Capernaum and others formerly 
gave animation to the scene ; now.there is nothing but 
heaps of ruins. ‘Tiberias, formerly the capital of Gal- 
lilee, is only a little village. According to Josephus the 
length of the lake is 140 stadia, (eighteen miles,) and 
the width 40. Modern travellers do not consider it 
so large. The fishery is still productive, though only 
worked on the shores. The Sea of Gallilee is famous 
ia the traditions of Christianity ; in the reign of Ves- 
pasian the tranquillity and peace which are its ordinary 
characteristics were disturbed by a battle between the 
Jews and the Romans. (Joseph. Bell. Jud. iii. 10.) 
Emergipg from the lake the Jordan flows southwards 
through the Valley of Ghor, and, after a course of se- 
venty-five miles, discharges itself into the Dead Sea. 
Tne Arabs call this portion of the river Scheria, or 


Tivers 
to the 
» and in 


| 


Scheriat-el-Kebir, while they give the name of Ordoun 


to the upper part. The river is hardly anywhere more 
than from seventy to eighty feet wide, but it is from ten 
to twelve feet deep. (Volney, vol. ii., chap. 6.) Its 
course is very tortuous; when it leaves the Lake of 
Tiberias it flows for nine. miles along the hills to the 
west, then turns eastward, and having followed this di- 
rection for several miles, once more turns to the west, 
and then flows in a pretty straight line from north to 
south, till it reaches the Dead Sea. From several pas- 
sages in the Bible we learn that the Jordan sometimes 
overflowed about the vernal equinox. (Jos, iii. 15, 1 
Chron. xii. 15, Eccles. xxiv. 36.) Volney is the only 
modern traveller who notices its inundations. Quar- 
esmius (Elucid. Terr. Sanct., vol. ii., p. 738) positively 
asserts that they do not seem to occur; that he visited 
the banks of the Jordan several times about Easter, t0 
celebrate mass there, and that the river did not only not 
overflow, but that it hardly filled its bed. It is sup- 
posed that the banks of the river are now more elevated 
than in ancient times, and that this circumstance ac- 
counts for its rarely overflowing. The sole cause 0 
the swelling of the Jordan is the melting of the snows 
of the Anti-Lebanon, and it all depends on their rapid 
or gradual melting whether it overflows or not. The — 
mouth of the river presents the greatest possible con- — 
trast to the lovely Lake of Tiberias, There nature 
wears her most alluring aspect; there the vegetation 1S 
luxuriant ; here all is sadness and death. In the Dead 
Sea the Jordan finds its tomb. 


____ (To be continued.) 


§ Vide Joseph. de Bello. Jud. ii. 21. In the Talmud (Bava 
Bathra, fol 74, verse) the Jordan is said to rise from the Cave 
of Panias. Vide also Raschi’s Commentary on Deuteronomy 


deeds is to imitate the attributes of God, to fulfil His wish } ancient City of Phasaclis.. 
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THE JEWISH CHRONICLE AND HEBREW OBSERVER, 


BEN EZRA AND HIS WRITINGS, 


R. Abraham ben Meir Ben Esra was born at Toledo, 
about the year 1120, and descended from an illustrious 
family, several members of which we have had occasion 
to enumerate among the Jewish worthies of Spain. He 
not only profited by the best instruction in the paternal 
house, and in the celebrated school at Lucena, but 
eager to acquire knowledge, by all means he did not dis- 
dain the instruction of R. Japeth Levi, a learned Ka- 
raite, of whom he himself made the remark, that, as in 
former days, the learned tanai R. Meir, had profited by 
the lessons of the notorious apostate, Elisha ben Abuha, 
retaining what was good, and rejecting what was noxions, 
so had he (Aben Ezra) improved himself by the learning 
of the Karaite, without becoming affected by his heresies. 
The progress which Aben Ezra made under his various 


masters was so rapid and astonishing, that not only did | 


every branch of knowledge known to his contemporaries, 
he held the very first rank, But immense as was the 
mass of knowledge he had acqnired, they were surpassed 
by his brilliant genius ; and the solidity of his judgment 
must excite our admiration in a higher degree than the 
extent ofhis studies. If any one of the Jewish writers 
deserves to be designated as Hachacham, the sage, and 
as Rabenn, our teacher, it is Aben Ezra to whom these 
titles are pre-eminently due. He was a perfect master 
of the Hebrew and Arabic languages, both of which he 
treated as a profound grammarian and philologer. In- 
tellectual and contemplative,,he was a philosopher in the 
truest sense of the word, not fettered by scholastic tram- 
mels, he, more than any other of his contemporaries, 
kept aloof from the blind homage paid.to the name _ of 
Aristotle, and stood independent, with the conscious 
dignity of superior merit. He advanced further than 
any of his predescessors in the understanding of the Sa- 
cred Scriptures, of which he was the most luminous 
commentator, and the one whose explanations afford 


the greatest satisfaction, and earry conviction home to | 


our understanding. Asa mathematician and an astro- 
nomer, posterity owes him many valuable discoveries ; 


the spirit of his age, which even his powerful mind 
was not above paying. 


But vast as is the fund of learning which we have 
enumerated, it is surpassed and obscured by the splen- 
dour of his genius, the brilliancy of his inexhaustible 
wit, and the agreeable flow of his diction, alike enter- 
taining and instructive. To those, whose progress within 
the extensive range of Hebrew literature has been but 
limited, and who are.only acquainted with the deep se- 
rionsness which pervades all the writings of the rabbies, 
it may appear impossible that wit or humour should 
preside over any of their pages. But Aben Ezra affords 
us the proof, that even the important studies of Hebrew 
sages afford room for the graces; and that the force of 
instraction is not lessened by its being conveyed im an 
entertaining style. Ashe married the rich and beau 
teous daughter of R. Jehuda Hallevi, he thereby became 
enabled entirely to devote himself to his studies, free 
from the care of.cither seeking office or emolument, the 
fetters of which might have been burdensome to so free 
a spirit as his. It is related that he was indebted to his 


wit and talent for the possession of his lovely wife and 


her large fortune. R. Jehuda Hallevi, then upwards of 
fifty years of vege, had fully determined on visiting Jerusa- 
lem, and the ruins of that sacred temple, where his 
ancestors had ministered and worshipped. He had one 
only daughter, beauteous and accomplished, on the 
verge of womanhood, and sole heiress to his great 
wealth. His wife, after in vain exerting the persuasive 


force of female eloquence to induce him to forego his | 


purpose, urged him not to depart without bestowing the 
hand of his daughter on some man worthy of possessing 
her heart and fortune. Her solicitations were so pres- 
sing, and so often repeated, that the impatient rabbi, 
to get rid of her importunities, vowed that he would 
give his daughter in marriage to the first Israelite, who 
on the coming day, should present himself to him On 
the next morning, Aben Ezra, habited in his travelling 
dress, entered the school, and greeted R. Jehuda, who 
knew not his person, although his fame was known 
to him. The hospitable rabbiinvited him to his house, 
of which he desired him to consider himself an inmate. 
The wife of R. Jehuda started when she saw the young 
man, whose homely garb, and humble exterior did not 
correspond with the expectations she had formed of a 
future son-in-law. R.Jehuda soon discovered that the 
young man was gifted with natural abilities, and that 
in time, and with instruction, he would make great pro- 
gress in learning. He therefore invited him to enter 
his school, and to become one of his disciples. Aben 
Ezra, who perceived that bis presence caused some con- 


She wept, she entreated, in vain; all that she could 
obtain from her husband was the promise that he would 
bestow his utmost care and attention on the young man’s 
education ; and rot grant him the hand of his daughter 
until he proved himself worthy of so precious a gift. 
Aben Ezra commenced to learn the rudiments of the 


Parent at his rapid progress. 


sciences under R. Jehuda, who soon expressed his sa- 
But while his apparent 
increase of knowledge thue gained the approbation of the 
father, his manly virtues, goodness of heart, and 
sprightly wit, did not fail to make a favourable impres- 
sion on the heart of the daughter. 


One evening R. Jehuda remained late, beyond the 


| 


he surpass the greatest of his predecessors, but that in | 


worthy of being the favourite disciple of R. Jehuda 
Hallevi, complete what thy master has commenced.” 
Smiling, Aben I’zra took up a pen, and after perusing 
the poem, he introduced some occasional corrections, and 
completed the last stanza in so masterly a manner, that 
R. Jehudahad scarcely seen it ere he embraced him, and 
joyously exclaimed, ‘ assuredly thou must be the famous 
Aben Ezra, and most welcome art thou to be my son-in- 
law.” The wife, happy at becoming the mother-in-law 
of a man whose fame already vied with his greatest con- 
temporaries, gladly consented; and Aben Ezra shortly 
afterwards celebrated his. nuptials with the fair being 


and if he also wrote on astrology, that was a tribute to | 


| wise defined), 15,325. 


whom he had gained by his talents, and merited by his 
virtues and amiability. 
Some years afterwards he undertook a scientific 
journey through Europe, in the course of which he visi- 
ted England, France, Germany, Italy, and Greece. At 
_ Rome, where he was received with the greatest respect, 
-both by Jews and Christians, he made a prolonged stay 
and profited by the rich treasures of the Vatican library. 
He wrote several of his works there, particularly the 
famous book, B°353NDM, a grammatical work written 
about the year 1167. After having visited Greece, and 
sojourned some time at Rhodes, then the- seat ofa fa- 
mous Jewish college, where. he wrote his commentaries 
onthe book of Daniel; he visited Tiberias, where lhe 
held long and frequent conferences with the Masoratic 
sages. The result of these conferences was his com- 
mentaries on the Pentateuch, a work in which the 
fulness of his grammatical knowledge, his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the spirit of the Hebrew language, the 
solidity of his judgment, and his acute powers of rea- 


soning, combined with sincere piety, profound critical 


acumen; and a great love of simplicity; furnish us 
with an exposition the most luminous, and a guide the 
most satisfactory and congenial to our reason, of all and 
any that have attempted to comment on Holy Writ. 

After his return from Palestine, Aben Ezra spent 
several years of his life in Italy, where he composed 
most of his works. Thus the Commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch was written at Lucca. The work PIS 
"WwoM, on “the Beauty of Diction,” which, to the 
Hebrew student, affords the same aid and instruction as 
Quintillian does to the Latin, he wrote at Mantua, about 
the year 1172. 


(To be continued.) 


Vicrorta, Austratia.—The following are the sta- 
tistics of the religious denominations existent in the co- 


157,831; Free Church, 218; Protestants (not other- 
Scottish Presbyterians—C hurch 
of Scotland, 27,830; Free Church of Scotland, 19,341 ; 
United Presbyterian Church, 9,515; other Scottish 
Presbyterians, 253; Presbyterians (not otherwise de- 
fined), 8,443. 
otherwise defined), 24,741; 
9,044; other Wesleyan Methodists, 1,204. 


Lutherans, 6,488; Unitarians, 1,462; 
Friends, 325; other persuasions (Protestant), 1,773. 
Catholic Churches—Roman Catholics, 70,160; Catho- 
lics (not otherwise defined), 6,352; Greek Church, 127. 
Israelites and Christian Israelites, 307 ; Latter-day 
Saints, or Mormons, 208; Jews, 2,181; Unsectarian, 
no Sect, no Denomination, Free-thinkers, 1,406; no 
Religion, 1,158 ; Mohammedans, 216; Pagans and un- 
specified Chinese, 25,524; Unspecified Adults, 2,999 ; 
Unspecified Children, 306. Total, 404,685. [In 
copying this paragraph from a London paper may we 


straint and embarrassment to the female branches of R. 
Jehuda’s family, determined to conceal his name and 


talents until he should ascertain the cause of an embar- 


rassment which, as was but tco apparent to his penetra- 
ting eye, was caused by himself. The wife of R. Je- 
— huda, inconsolable at the failure of her ambitious hopes, 
once more exerted all the influence of her persuasive 
-elaquence, to induce her husband. to forego his deter-. 
- mination of bestowing his daughter on the poor illiterate 
youth, whose mental and corporeal wants were alike to 
be supplied by her husband’s charity. 


inquire what religious denominations are meant by /s- 
raelites and Christian Israelites, which we have italicised. 
Perhaps some of our Melbourne correspondents could 
answer the question. Should it be some new sect 
usurping the name of Israelites, or some hired apcstates 
imported for the purpose of prosecuting proselytising 
schemes on Australian soil?—Ep. J. C.] 
Booxs.— Without books God is silent; justice dor- 


mant; natural science at a stand: philosophy lame ; 
letters dumb; and all things involved in Cimmerian 
darkness.—Bartholia, 
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THE NEW YEAR. 5619.—SOLEMN OBSER. 

VANCES IN THE CITY SYNAGOGUES. 

The present Hebrew month, Tishri,.which commenced 
on the 9th inst., and initiated the new year (5619) of 
the Jews, is ripe with days of observance. At no pe- 
riod of the year is the metropolis fuller of our Hebrew 
brethren than at the present juncture, when their réli- 
gious duties call them to a central point, where due so- 
lemnity can attend their devotions. In September all 
stragglers make their way to London, and the pleasure 
seekers are bound homewards, and the numerous tra- 
vellers, commercial and otherwise, who have intersected 
the country for the last six months,are found with 


usual time, in his study; and it was only after repeated | bronzed faces entering the precincts of the metropolitan 
messages that he took his seat at the supper table. | synagogues. 

Aben Ezra, an inmate of his house, repeatedly inquired | due east or due west, the city containing a large propor- 

for the cause which kept him absent, but only received | tion of the eastern synagogues. Of these the a 

evasive though good tempered answers; until the wife 

of R. Jehuda, rising from thetable went to her husband’s| nagogue; next ranks the New Synagogue, Great St 

study and returned with a Hebrew poem, which he had | Helen’s ; and thirdly, the so-called Hambro’ Synagogue, 

writing, and the conclading lines of which did not | opposite Fenchurch-buildings. 
please him. “ There,” she exclaimed, ‘‘if thou art| these edifices are in major part British-born Jews, though 


Of the latter there are several, which lie 


celebrated is that in Duke’s-place, entitled the Great Sy- 


The congregants in 


from their descent they are erroneously entitled German 
and Polish, and the ritual does not d:fferin anv. The 
synagogue in Bevis Marks accommodates all the so-called - 
Spanish and Portuguese Hebrews, who are likewise 
composed of a large majority of British-born subjects. 
The ritual and mode of pronouncing the language differ 
here from those in use at every other synagogue in the 
United Kingdom, the worshippers being in no other res 
spect distinguishable from the mass of their brethren. 
There are also several minor synagogues scattered about 
the city, which receive a fair proportion of the large num- 
bers who would otherwise overthrong the existing build- 
ings ; while for the accommodation of the poor a noble 
area is gratuitously thrown open at the Jews’ Free 
School, Bell-lane, Spitalfields, and room is found for a 
seried mass of from 2,500 to 3,000 individuals. Be- 
sides the holidays which have just been commemorated 
there is on Saturday (this day), the well-revered Day of 
Atonement, on which (from sunset yesterday afternoon 
till starlight this evening) a continued fast is kept up, 
and so rigidly tov that even the most indifferent do not 
take food or drink for the space of twenty-five hours. 
The synagogues this day present a remarkable appear- 


,ance, but the casual observer must not imagine that he 


beholds therein the ordinary worship of the Jews. On 
the. contrary, many usual customs are dispensed with, 
which make room for others, exciting attention by the 
rarity of their performance. The service commences 
on Friday evening by the minister dressed in white 
(not his ordinary) canoncials, callling attention in 
solemn tones to all vows, oaths, and promises to 
be registered during the forthcoming year, which 
must receive due performance. The intonation of tha 
evening service follows, in a style of singing intended 
for the occasion, heart-thrilling supplicatory prayers 
ensue, and the service concludes with the hymn sung 
iat a death-bed, Offerings for the support of the syna- 
gogue are announced by the second minister, and the 
congregation depart, to re-assemble on Saturday morn- 
ing at 6 o'clock, from which hour till night a continuods 
array of propitiatory prayers is carried on amidst the 
rivetted attention of a numerous multitude. The cere- 
monies again differ from the ordinary course ; the 
ministers are dressed in white, some of the congregation 
adopting their example ; the law is recited in a peculiar 
mode; frequent genufléexious, at other times never em- 
ployed, take place: extra readers are engaged; an 
additional conclusion service is used ; and, to close the 
day’s proceedings, the worshippers proclaim in loud 


lony of Victoria according to the last census: Protest- 
‘ant Churches — Church of England (Episcopalians), 


Wesleyan . Methodists—Wesleyans (nof' 
Primitive Methodists, | 
Indepen-_ 
dents or Congregationalists, 10,736; Baptists, 6,412 | 
Society of 


tones their conviction of the Unity of the Godhead, and 


a cornet is blown to herald the approachof night. Thus 
far are the duties of this dav, the White Fast, as it is 


termed, and a cessation of four days intervenes, when, 
on Wednesday evening next, the festival of Tabernacles 


commences, and lasts for nine days, five of the number 
being reserved for such. business only as is imperative, 


the remaining four being “‘ holy convocations,” on which 
“no servile work shall be done.”—City Press. 


Yet with all this constant attention directed towards 
our people, we are, on the other hand, fully warranted 


| in asserting, that no class of men is so much misunder-— 
stood, or possibly so unknown, as are these self-same 


Jews. Perhaps they are a mystery to themselves; 
they are at once yiclding and obstinate; submissive and 
unbending; shrewd, yet simple; covetons, yet gener- 
ous; living in every land, yet peculiar to all; assuming © 
the manners and languages of all nations, and yet dis- 
tinguishable at first as a separate people ; and all this 
not because they desire to be singular, but because they 
cannot help it; for they are as they are from what may 
be termed a natural conformation, from an indelible 
unalterable impression which they received in their very 
origin, and which they have carried with them down the 
path of the world’s history, until this very moment. 
The matter is surely worth an enquiry; it is a pheno- 
menon certainly deserving the serious consideration of 
every son of Israel, and of those, too, who feel an inter- 


est in that people from which they have derived their 
chief sources of religion, or in other words the know- 
ledge of how to live in purity 


and hew to die in henour, 


—Occident. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Owing to the approach of the Houipays the next number 
of the “Jewish Chronicle ” will be published on TvEs- 
pay AFTeRNoon. Advertisers, therefore, should send 

in their advertisements early in the week. 


NOTICE. 

Our Subscribers are respectfully reminded that, the Quar- 
ter having expired, the Subscriptions are due. To 
avoid needless writing and postages, the receipt of the 
Subscriptions will, in imitation of the American papers 
be acknowledged in our journal in the week of their re- 
ceipt, and such acknowledgment shall have the validity 
of a receipt. 


NOT 


ICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Is proselytism allowed in England? Mr. Somers has entirely 
misunderstood the purport of this question. What the querist 
meant was, whether Jews, by the law of the land, and by their 
own local institutions, were permitted to convert Christians to 
Judaism. Mr. Somers is, perhaps, not aware that there is a 
tradition in the Jewish community that one of the conditions on 
which Jews were admitted by Cromwell into the couniry was 
that they should not make proselytes.—** A Christian's opinion 
on the death of Jesus of Nazareth '’ would be out of place in a 
Jewish ) eriodical,—Gibraltar.—Our correspondent’s letter has 
been fonwarded, and receipt acknowledged. 

Received—"y The Sabbaths of the Lord,” &c. By 

M. H. Bresslau. 


a 


Lerrers to THE Eptror.—lIt will be understood thatwe do not 
hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of our correspondents, 
and as we are anxious, as far as our small space will permit, to give 
a hearing to everyone, all letters intended for insertion should be 


‘SapBATH commences this afternvon at half-past five. 
and terminates to-morrow evenits: at 45 minutes after 6. 
Portions or Seprau,—Nunbers xxix. 18. 
Portions tor 
s— Deuteronomy xiv. 22. 
Deuteronomy xxxiii. 1. 
Haphtoralis :— 
Paw >—Ezckiel XXXVILL 
ssw Kings viii. 
Amsw>—— Joshua i. 
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Bebrem Observer. 


LONDON: FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1858. 


SUSSEX HALL. 
Are the efforts made by the members of Sussex Hall 
for its preservation the flickering of the lamp previous to 
its total extinction, or the convulsive struggle of tlie dan- 
gerously sick attending a crisis which will issue in life ? 
It is impossible as yet to say. Yet do we sincerely hope 
that the exertions put forth maybe able to avert the im- 
pending doom. Certainly it is a good omen that there 
exists a larger amount of. vitality in the Hall than the 
public gave it credit for. The ineeting, the resolutions of 
which were published our lust,-firmly believed that it 
will be able to extricate the Hai! from its «liiliculties, and 
faith in oneself in such matters i; an’ indispensable, and a 
very great element for success | but. however judicious 
the steps may be which the eo mittee may recommend, 
however skilfully arranged the tariff, howeyer’ numerous 
the attractions held-cut, and however large*tor the preseut 
the accession of new members may be, we are yet not 


Sanguine enough to believe that the income of the Hall, | 


derivable from its members and incidental sourees, will in 
the long run equal the expenditure. The experience of 
lion, Is against such a supposition. Cccasional appeals to 
public liberality will. be unavoidable. 


claims upon public support as to be justified in expecting a 
full recognition? True the Hall in its present state ren- 
_ ders services to the community, which in the opinion of 
many ought to induce. the public to support it-on veneral 
grounds. It is the representative of Jewish communal 
intellectual efforts. It. has considerably raised the intel- 
: tectual, and no doubt also the moral standard among the 
rising generation in the city. It throws, year after year, a 
mass of useful and fertilising ideas ¢ thousands, by 
the hbrary, reading rooms, ind 
ibrary, reading ld especially those 

on Friday nights, which are gratuitous, and numerously 
attended by the humblest classes. It forms convenient 
_ centre for all kinds of Jewish information and: meetines. 
All this has been repeatedly and ably urged, yet somehow 

or other the public turned a deaf ear to these pleadings. 
Although this circumstance by no means proves the justice 

of the indifference, it yet demonstrates to every practical 


Sc : Che real question qualify himself for a clerkship might not see in what way 
therefore is, how can the Hall so increase and strengthen its | a mathematical class might prove particularly useful to 


| 


mind the necessity of basing the appeals for support on a 
broader and more comprehensive foundation. It proves 
the necessity of bringing forward new and more urgent 
claims to communal support, by adapting the Hall to form 
aring in the chain of communal educational establish- 
ments, and by satisfying some deeply-felt educational want 
for the supply of which there exists as yet no communal 
institution. Such a want we recognise in an institution 
that would charge itself with the guidance of those hun- 
dreds of lads in the community during the period which 
elapses between their leaving school and their entering 
into practical life. It is the period when these lads cease 
to be boys, without being as yet men, when the virtues of 
those stages of life are least operative, whilst their faults 
preponderate, when the sudden cessation of the school 
control renders temptation the more dangerous, and when 
parents and employers not always possess the will or the 
ability for proper guidance, or exercise only an imperfect 
authority. In several large and influential congregations 
abroad, recognising the danger to health, morality, and 
intellect, arising from the sudden transition of boys from 
the school to a life of training, means have been found— 
not by the Government but by the community—for break- 


health as would teach them properly to manage those 
gans of their body mostly exerted in their respective toe” 
and just as much of social economy as would make 

to them their relation and position in the trading world, 
Periodical voluntary examinations, prizes, and cert; 
would keep up a spirit of honourable emulation amo 
learners, which could not but produce the most sal 
effects. As we pre-suppose that a body of competent 
teachers could be found who would render their se 
gratuitous, the Hall, we suppose, would throw Open its 
portals gratuitously to all lads wishing to attend these 
classes. But we have not the slightest doubt that 

of these learners, once brought into contact with the 9 
would join it as members, in order to enjoy the other ad. 
vantages attached to a membership, and that many, having 
once tasted of the tree of knowledge and encouraged 
their teachers, would form classes for the study of Special 
branches of knowledge, in which they might wish to aj. 
vance farther than might be taught in the classes for theip 
respective ayocations. Besides, an esprit de corps would 
thus be created year after year in a large number of 
youths for what might be considered. their alma mater, ag 


is the case with all scholastic establishments, and would 


ing the suddenness of the change, and . rendering it more, interest them in the well-being of the institution through. 


gradual, by interposing a modified gentle control, adapted | 


to the new circumstances, which shall ‘counsel, and guide, 
and improve these lads, while passing through this trying 
period. We in England, God be thanked, have no power 
to employ coercive measures for such a purpose, and even 
if we possessed it we should be the last to make use of it, 
as we hold the doctrine that in the domain of the spirit no 
other but mortal means should be employed. But can any 
body doubt of the co-operation of the various benevolent 
institutions apprenticing children, or of parents and masters ? 
The advantages which would accrue to them, as well as 
to their charges, from the salutary ‘influence which the 


out life; and we know how powerful such ties prove jp 
after years, originating as they would in some of the 
earliest and most pleasing associations. The very fact 
that it is chiefly yoaths benefitted by the Hall who now 
form the mainstay of the committee at work is the best 
guarantee for the correctness of this view. 

Nor would we confine these advantages of the Hall to 
boys. We would endeavour to render it, in an analogous 
manner, as useful as possible to girls ; although we confess 
that here the sphere is much more narrow. Yet there is 
one communal want which is deeply felt, and the supply of 
which we have not the slightest doubt would render an 


Hall could exercise in this direction are go palpable that | Ment service to the Jewish public. ‘There is a great 
we anticipate success were the institution to take up the | Want ol Jewish governesses in private families. At present 


matter in a proper spirit. There can certainly not be less 


there exists no institution where young ladies, without 


than 500 boys in the position we haye sketched, and can_ being a heavy charge to their parents for years, could be 


any body maintain’that the guidance of such a number of 
lads, whose conduct in a few years will decide. the pro- 
gress or the retrogression of the Jewish community, would 
not be congenial to the objects of the Hall, or would not 
he worthy of its attention ? 

True, the managing committee of the Hall would not 
be exactly the right body for undertaking such a task. 
But we feel confident if facilities were held out for the 
purpose, a special committee, or council we should 
rather say, could be formed under its auspices, which with 
its support, but governed by bye-laws of its own, might 
accomplish the object. The necessary statistics, as well 
as the co-operation of the parties concerned, having been 
procured, the lads might be classified according to the 
abilities p sessed, the leisure hours at their disposal, and 
the avocations chosen. All the lads have one entire day 


in the week at théir command, many of them two, and a 


considerable number of them, if not the whole, the long 
winter evenings. Classes for single branches of knowledge 
having failed, no effort should be made just now to re-esta- 
blish them, but instead thereof, an appeal should be made to 
those utilitarian principles of employers and employed, 
which prove. such a powerful spring in human actions, 
that, as an ancient rabbi shrewdly observed, NOW JAD 
Nia Instead of teaching either French, 
or German, or chemistry, &c., the appplication of which 
to their respective pursuits might not be clear to the learn- 
ers, let the council borrow just as much from the various 


branches of science, reducing it into a system, as might prove 
this, as well as of nearly every other metropolitan institu- useful to the lads, and give instruction in accordance with 


the classification intimated. Thus the lad who wishes to 


him. But tell him that he will be taught just as much of 
arithmetic, and precisely those branches which are most 
requisite for clerks; that particular attention will be de- 


voted to book-keeping ; that in languages it is especially | 
| mercantile correspondence that will be attended to; that 


at the conclusion of a course of instruction he may, if he 
chooses, submit to an examination; and that he will re- 
ceive a certificate setting forth his qualifications which may 
promote the object he has in view—and the chances are 
he will join your class. In the same way those engaged 


in mechanical trades might be taught just as much of, 


drawing or Euclid as might prove useful in their business, 
just as much of mechanics as would make them perfectly 
well acquainted with the instrument they are using, just 
as much of chemistry and technology as would perfectly 
acquaint them with the nature of the materials they are 


converting into merchandise, just as much of the laws of | 


qualified for the purpose. The Jews’ Free School, we 
believe, educates a number of young women for. tuition; 
but then they have to be pupil teachers, and attend there 
the whole week. But it is one thing to be educated for 
teaching classes in a public school, and another to be 
qualified for taking charge of a few children in a private 
family: Sussex Hall might undertake this task with sue- 
cess. A body of competent gratuitous teachers might 
likewise be found, and the examinations which the pupils 
would haye to undergo, ayd the certificates of proficiency 
which they might obtain, would no doubt, whilst conducing 
to the success in life of those taught there, serve to bring 
new. learners, and thus to keep up the supply. Let the 
committee now sitting at Sussex Hall for the purpose of 
making recommendations to the managing committee well 
ponder these suggestions, for unless some more powerful 
claims on public sympathy are created than those hitherto 
urged, the doom of the Hall may be retarded but cannot 
be averted. 


KircnEeN ror tue Jewisn Poor. — The re- 
tirement of Mr. Moss Ansell from the hon, secretarysbip 
implied in the advertisement. published in another page, 
is an incident which we have no doubt will be as much 
regretted by the committee as by the poor and the pub- 
lic in general. Mr. Ansell, we believe, has been 8 
member of the committee from the very foundation of 
the charity. Tt may be said with justice that he stood 
at its very cradle, was one of those who tenderly 
watched over it in its infancy, and nursed it with all 
the anxiety ofa parent. The best eulogium of bis ser- 
vices is the present satisfactory position of an institution 
which within a few years has placed itself on a par with 
our best supported and most popular charitable estab- 
lishments. Whilst his colleagues in office will beat 
testimony to the zeal and intelligence with which he 
discharged his arduous duties, the recipients of the 
bounty will bear witness to the discerning benevolence 
with which he attended to their wants, and the donors 
to his urbanity and the gentlemanly manner in which he 
engaged their feelings in the good work. 

Sussex Hatt.—The second meeting of the auxiliary 
committee was held on Monday evening last at the hall, 
when the various measures for the preservation of the — 
institution to be recommended to the committee of 
managment were discussed with great earnest and spirit, 
and a number of resolutions carried unanimously. 
Those members who, on Sunday last, had been engag 
in Canvassing for pew subscribers reported the result, _ 
from which it appeared that considerable success had at- 
tended their efforts. Nearly fifty new members had 
been enrolled, and it was unanimously resolved to coD- 
tinue these exertions on Sunday next. From the unan- 
imity characterising the committee, and the enthusiasm 
displayed by it, it is anticipated that a satisfactory re- 


port will be presented to the general meeting convene 
| for Monday evening next. ‘ | 
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Wesrern Sywacocuve, St. Atpan’s Prace.—A, 
correspondent writes: On the Day of Atonement the 
Rev. M. B. Levy delivered an eloquent and thrilling 
discourse. 

MARGARET-STREET SyNacocue.—On SY 
last the Rev. Professor Marks delivered a sermon pre- 
vious to $310, taking his text from 1 Samuel, ‘* Man 
looketh to outward appearance, but the Lord looketh to 
the heart.” The rev. lecturer forcibly dwelt on the 
necessity of inward repentance, without which all cere- 
monial observances were futile ; and he was very happy 
in connecting this text with the Haphtorah of the morn- 


ing from Isaiah. Before 5555 the rev. gentleman 
pronounced another discourse still more eloquent, 
taking his text from the 121st Psalm, ‘‘ Whence shall 
my help come? from the Lord, who made heaven and 
earth.” In the representation of the scenes of death, 
and in the appeal to the congregation to bethink them- 
selves in time, the discourse was so effective and touch- 
ing that many of the congregants were seen in tears, 
Although both sermons occupied a considerable time, 
the attention of the congregants was rivetted to the 
soul-stirring addresses throughout. Indeed, the ser- 
vice altogether was most solemn and devout, to which 
the prevailing decorum largely contributed. 


Synacocue Cuampers, Barn, Sep. 19, 1858.—At 


Paris.—On the occasion of the journey of the Em- 
peror to Cherbourg, an Israelite of Bordeaux, M. 
Ernest Mayer, was decorated with the legion of honor. 
M. Mayer, though scarcely 30 years old, is chief engi- 
neer of the railway of the West. 


Drespen.—Dr. Beer, of Dresden, in a letter Yo the 
“ Univers Israelite,” observes : ‘‘ I do not know ff any 
one, either in England or France, has noti 
Baron Lionel de Rothschild has entered Parliamen 
taken the oath on the 15th of Ab, a day on which we 
accomplished several events auspicious to Israel, and 
which are enumerated in the Talmud. May the Lord 


frequently on that day bring to light matters salutary 
for our co-religionists.”’ 


Turtn.—The “ Gazetta de) Popolo” writes, in re- 
ference to the secret abduction of a Jewish child, that 
the inquisition has by no means shown reason authoris- 
ing it to commmit such a misdeed, but has simply con- 
tented itself with declaring that it considered it as an 
accomplished fact, on which a verdict was given by the 
tribunal of tribunals, and which has pronounced the 
baptism as valid, it having been performed by a priest. 
To doubt the validity would be an insult to the holy 
office, whose judgment ought to convince the father that 
his son no longer belonged to him, but to the church. 


a meeting held this. day, D. Nyman, Esq., was re- 
elected President, and Mr. Louis Simmons, Treasurer. 


Tue Past Hotipays Giascow, 5619.—The new 
synagogue here presented an unusual and most sacred 
appearance. There was a numerous attendance of 
members, who had recently joined the congregation. 
There is, in truth, great cause for congratulation on the 
favourable change in the Jews here; and it is evident 
pulpit instruction has tended greatly to thisend. Dr. 
Mayer preached an eloquent sermon on the New Year 
and Sabbath following ; the discourses were listened to 
with the most profound attention, and his impressive 
remarks exercised such an influence upon those who for 
upwards of twenty-five years never entered a syna- 
gogue, that they not only attended on 3355 O45, but 
appeared to be really edified, and it had the effect of 
bringing them back to the religion of their forefathers. 
Although the building is capable of accommodating four 
times the number of the former one, it was nearly filled. 
The service was ably and efficiently conducted by Dr 
Mayer, Mr. M. Badt, and Mr. Joseph Cohen. Dr. 


Mayer delivered a sermon on b5 and 3155 
to the satisfaction of all present, 


Bristor—Sunday, Sept. 19, 5619.—Our synagogue 
was well attended, not a seat unoccupied. Service 
was performed by the Revs. Joseph Benjamin and Lan- 
deshut. The latter gave an excellent discourse on P3%5 
‘™ on the subject of repentance, and was listened to by 
the congregation with great attention. 
day of days to all Hebrews, was most solemnly kept; 
the morning service was read by Mr. Benjamin. After 
morning prayers Mr. Landeshut delivered an excellent 
discourse, calling on his congregation to ponder the day, 
and invigorate their minds with sacred religious princi-_ 
ples, toconduct themselves as became Jews at all times, 
and to devote their lives to the service of their faith. 
His discourse evidently impressed the congregation, 
and at the conclusion the rev. gentleman read the addi- 
tional and conclusion service in a most effective manner. 
The officers elected this day for the third consecutive 
years are Mr. Levy Levy O3°5, and Mr. John Braham 
From a Correspondent. 

Nacu Jervusatem.—Those persons who are masters of 
the German language andare curious ina matter connected. 
with Jerusalem and its inhabitants, are strongly recom- 
mended to read a work entitled, ‘‘ Nach Jerusalem,” by 
Dr. A. L. Frankl. The book, which contains more infor- 


mation than is to be found in a dozen of the usual books of | sinking into the clefs of the rocks, detaching portions of 


travels, is published by Baumgartner, of Leipsic. Dr. 
Frank] is the only Jewish author who, for the last five 
centuries, has visited Palestine and given a detailed ac- 
count of what he sawand heard. The opinions of the 
learned doctor, which are expressed with great freedom, 
are very unfavourable to his co-religionists in the Holy 
City.— Times Vienna Correspondent, Sept 20. [Every- 
thing interesting in this work is now being translated for 
the ‘** Jewish Chronicle,” in the columns of which the 
first portion will appear in an early number of the next 
month, and will be continued in the successive numbers. 
—Ep. J. C.] 

Iraty.—The Italian Jews live in a state of great 
consternation, dreading lest their children should be 
stolen from them by these infamous kidnappers, the 
Catholic priests. At Genoa, a simiiar circumstance to 
that of Bologna has occurred. The daughter of a Jew, 
of Alexandria, had been given to a nurse, who wished 
to have her baptised. But in Piedmont people cannot 
act exactly as they doin Rome. The priest to whom 
the nurse applied counselled her to deprive the child of 
sustenance, so that it might be baptised on the point of 
death, in order to save its soul! ~The advice was acted 
upon. But the doctor discovered the revolting plot; 
the nurse confessed ; named the priest who had advised 
her to commit this crime of infanticide, in order that 


There retnained only one means for the father to reco- 


_ver his child, and that was to follow the son in the sew 
| faith. 


No efforts were spared to effect the annulment 
of the decree. The father addressed himself to Cardi- 
‘nal Antonelli and the Pope himself, but in vain, The 
consternation among the Jewish families at Bologna is 
indescribable, as they all have Roman Catholic domes- 
ties. Many of them who possess the means to do so, 
have sent their children to Modena and into Tuscany. 


_. Trieste.—The congregation has elected Marco Te- 
deschi, a Sardinian, for its religious chief. This mi- 
nister, at present exercising the same functions at Asti, 
in Piedmont, is one of the most eminent Italian rabbis. 
The commutail school possesses a choice Hebrew li- 
brary, consisting of ancient and modern works, chiefly 
of those whieh appeared at Saloniea, Smyrna, and Leg- 
horn, few of which are found in Germany. It is also 
hoped that the scholar Joseph Almanzi, of Padova, one 
of the most respected men in Italy, and possessor of a 


at Trieste. The Trieste congregation is one of the 
most religious and intelligent in Europe. It is the re- 
sidence of Madam Rachel Marpurgo, a well-known 
Hebrew poet, uniting a high degree of dignity with 
Sreat humility. The lady is now advanced in years. 
Her most classic compositions in Hebrew have been 


published. The periodical ra =" 9355, edited by 


Herr Stern, and appearing at Vienna, contains several 
of them. This learned lady reads the Talmud, and even 
the Zohar without difficulty. Her most esteemed He- 


lines addressed to the comet expected Jast year. 


Woertemsurc.—lIn Wiirtemberg the Roman Catho- 
lies are only as one to four in proportion to the Pro- 
testants, and there are 12,000 Jews, whereas in Baden 
there are two Romanists to one Protestant, and about 
23,000 Jews, In Wiirtemburg the Jewish body is re- 
-cognised by the state as a-distinct spiritual community, 

The head rabbi at Stuttgart is called a Kirchenrath. 
The rabbinates are presided over by a consistory, the 
-head of which is a lay president appointed by the 
‘government, besides three laymen chosen from among 
the Jews and approved by the government; the head 
‘rabbi is also a member of this consistory. On this ac- 


-connt the Jews are not so divided as in other countries ; 


but with all this, reformed ideas are working their way 


‘amongst the Jews softly and silently, like. snow-drift 


‘it from year to year from its ancient base. Here also 
‘the Jewish schoolmaster is under the inspection of the 
‘clergy ; there is a special seminary for his instruction, 
and no schoolmaster can occupy a post without having 
first passed an examination at the evangelical seminary 
at Esslingen, so that the rising generation of the Jews 
here are, aS in various other lands, very much’ in the 
hands of the schoolmaster and the evangelical clergy ; 


impressions of religious truth. The head rabbi would 
probably be very angry if he was told that he also was 
a radical reformer, but he has published a catechism in 
which the great Jewish doctrine of a personal Messiah 
is completely ignored, a doctrine to be found in the 
Jewish prayer-book as well as in the Bible.-—Jemish Jn- 
telligence. 


Wurtemsurc.—Numbers from part of the South 
German orthodox Protestants were assembled at Stutt- 
gardt, in order to consider seriously the question of re- 
storing the Jews to Palestine. The idea of assembling 
the people of Grod again in their own country is a fa- 
vourite one with the Swabian Protestants. Many good 
people in the retired country towns of \Viirtemberg and 
all that out-of-the-way part of Germaay have never 
ceased offering voluntary contributions for the purpose, 


the Catholic fold might have another lamb; and the 
tribunals will shortly take cognisance of the occurrence. 


ticaf insignificance of their respective states cannot be 
jexpected to further the object in view, these pious en- 


—Daily Telegraph. 


thusiasts have at least trusted in God and committed 


been accomplished without or even 


‘he matter to His hands. The sums collected for the 
purpose, during a long period, would be ridiculously 
small, if anything connected with piety could be made 
a fitting subject for laughter. It is touching to see 
these people going on for years and years gathering 
single pence, and even not refusing half-pence, to attain 
an object which, as far as human wisdom can see, can 
never be realised by all the riches in the world. The 
greatest things on this planet have, however, always 


against the interfer- 


ence of man.—Daily Telegraph. 


Vienwa.—The new lecturer, Dr. Jellineck, has or. 
wanised a course of special religious instruction for the 
Jewish youths attending the high school (gymnasia) of 
Vienna. The works of Israel's prophets are expounded 
to them, and endeavours are made to initiate the sta- 
dents in the spirit of these immortal seers. At the 
examination on the 8th July last, the pupils gave proofs 
of their great proficiency in the sacred studies by the 
papers laid before the examiner which were written 


large collection of Hebrew works, will establish himself 


brew poems are the elegy on Rabbi Treves, and the} 


and, accordingly, from such channels receive the earliest 


If their worldly means are inadequate, and the poli- | 


either in German or Hebrew. The reporter (Dr. Beer, 
of Dresden,) also states that he attended the examina. 
tion of religious instruction in the girls’ school, and that 
he had reason to admire the rare knowledge of Scrip- 


ture and the laws of our religion displayed by 


girls from between 7 to 14 years. The doctor found 
the school attended by a large number of pupils, rich as 
well as poor. It was evident that the instruction was 
not the work of the memory only, but that it had sunk 
deeply into the hearts of the learners. It was stated 
that some of the young ladies, pupils of this school, did 
not let their mothers rest until they had re-established 
the management of the household and the kitchen on 
strict’ Jewish principles. Not less satisfactory is, ace 
cording to the same reporter, the Divine service at 
Vienna. Herr Manheimer preached on Sabbath pt 


one of the most eloquent discourses which had ever 
resounded from a Jewish pulpit. On the evening of the 
fast of SN HIWNM Dr. Jellineck preached in the new 
synagogue a sermon in which he described so touchingly 
the calamity which had befallen the nation by the de- 
struction of the temple, that not an eye remained dry. 
On Sabbath J°3%3 following the same eloquent preacher 
delivered a discourse in which he drew a striking pa- 
rallel between the mock humanity, as professed by 
Christianity, and the true benevolence practised by 
Judaism. Although the latter denounced the severest 
punishment against an PIT A, that is, a Jewish 
community that would exchange the ancestral religion 
‘for idolatry, there is yet no proof that the law was ever 
carried inte execution, whilst Christianity, with benevo- 
lence and charity incessantly on its hypocritical lips, 
yet sanctioned the establishment of inquisitions, whose 
victims were legions; yet it was Christianity which 
calls itself the, religion of love !—Abridged from the 


Ruremonpd (Hortanp).—A correspondent of the 
A. I. writes—‘* Heer 1b, de Grave having married a 
non-Jewess, he himself embraced Christianity. He 
remained faithful to his new religion for 30 years, with-, 
out, however evincing that hositility to the religion re- 
nounced which apostates often show. Some time ago 
his wife died, and six months afterwards a prey to 
remorse of conscience, he exhibited a desire to return 
to Judaism, and die in his ancestral religion. His daugh- 
ter and the Catholi¢ clergy spared no means to make 
him desist from his wish; they even threatened him 
with interdiction, but nothing could conquer his firm . 
resolution, and this day, thanks to the pastoral solici- 
tude of the excellent chief rabbi of Nimegue, he has 
j}again taken his place amongst the most zealous co-re- 
ligionists.” The same correspondent writes—** A young 
girl from Maestrecht, having yielded to the treacherous 
insinuations of a lady of high rank of Limbarg, con- 
sented @p go and live with her, and to embrace Chris- 
tianity. Eight months passed, ‘and the disconsolate 
family scarcely dared hope to see again their lost child, 
when at last the father heard that she regretted her 
desertion. He immediately went with his son-in-law 
to the neighbourhood of the house in which she resided, 
and being supported by the authorities, who could not | 
approve of an abduction of this nature, he had the hap- 
piness of bringing back his child.” : 


Aw Assyrian Inscription conceERNING tue 
BUILDING or THe Tower or Basyton.—Dr. Oppert, 
of Paris, has, in the * Journal Asiatique,” given a trans- 
lation of the inscription of Borsippa, which is in cunei- 
form writing According to his acconnt, the inscrip- 
tion, a rather lengthy one, refers to the rebuilding 
of the tower of Babel, executed by King Nebuchadnez- 
zar. The version of the doctor is in Hebrew, Latin, 
and I’rench. We translate the most interesting portion 
of it. The king says in the inscription, “ Men had 
left the work since the days of the deluge, because their 
language had got into confusion. Earthquakes and 
lightnings had overthrown the masses of clay, and cleft 
the bricks of the outer walls. The great god Merodach. 
stirred up my heart to its rebuilding. I have not 
changed the locality; I have left the foundations as_ 
they are. In the month of salvation, on a happy day, — 
I broke with halls through the masses of clay of the 
foundation walls, and the bricks of the external walls 


1 have written the glory of my name on the friezes _ 


i 
- 
| 
| 
| 
at 
| 
| 
; 


but in what quantity, and what facilities there are for 


_ pickaxes and shovels, and some speculators possessing 


_ Congregation, and have engaged a minister, filling also er 
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APPARENT SCRIPTURAL DISCREPANCES. | will extend its empire over all points of the globe, and 


that Israel will raise its altars and sing the songs of 
OF SRR Zion from the north to the south, from the east to the 
Sin,—I call the attention of your numerous readers! yo.¢ fulfilling thus its sublime mission and the sacred 
to a few apparent discrepancies in our version of the} ord of its prophets. 
holy Bible, which [ have not heard noticed, in the hope 
that some of your intelligent correspondents may be able 
and willing to explain or reconcile them. I need 
searcely say that I do not write in any spirit of cavil 
respecting the sacred volume, whose sublime truths have 
my deepest veneration. 
Ist. Among the persons enumerated as going down 


re two sons of Vharez. Now, on. 
to Egypt with Jacob are two sons of > sneajf; Such, seemed to have no other occupation and no other 
comparing dates it must be evident that Pharez himseif : 


; ‘ anxiety save to make their fortunes, and this aim the 
was an infant at the time. Joseph was thirty-nine, Ju-) . : y 


pursued with exclusive ardour, with an impatience of 
re bee » than forty-one or forty- | 
dah could not have been more tha md z desire and a ficity of purpose whieh degenerated Into 


harez was the dah by his daughter-in- | 
two, Phare of Ju lah, Monomania. They cared neither for their health nor 
Tamar, he connection because Shelah, | 
law Tamar, who sought ¢ ia we ald ‘for their comforts. They just swallowed a morsel of food 
we re on, Was W iCT. t wo "le 
Judah 4 h was then less than | in haste, whenever they could snatch a moment from their 
re difficalt mt cisipigacnasi ‘business; they slept on the bare ground, or on some 
| of goods, scantily covered, in a corner of the tent 
9nd. Why isdoseph called the Son of Israel's old age. | y 
. wooden haut serving as a shop, and in their dress they 
All his children (except Benjamin) were born in 
displayed ail the scorn of a Diogenes for luxury and the 
seven vears of his secon servitude ior from the tw enty- | 
fourth to the ninety-first year of his age). Thus there | Superfluous. Having stated thos much, there is no 
— Banhan and | occasion to ask whether they had time to think of God. 
Was Dut six years Gilierence in age DetWeCN all one 
Jencgh. hada to Zebulun, Leah’s sixthson, and Asher, he golden calf absorbed al! their faculties. Only one 
FInah’ hey must probably have been within | noble and generous sentiment survived the wreck of all 
ash that constitutes the better part of human nature. This 
: . sentiment is the love of family. nis alone resisted al 
3rd. In the eleventh chapter of Numbers the children sentiment Is the love all 
of Israel are stated. to. murmur and rebel because they seduction and all extravagance, and this was the holy 
lark which nothivg could sully, and which nothing ever 
had nothing to eat bat manna; and again in other parts | ‘ ‘ha 
it is intimated:that they were fed entirely upon: manna ; 9, 
vet it is evident that they had flocks and herds, and , If any one who had left California about that period, 
provided daily sacrifices for the tabernacle, of oxen, | Near Our own time and yet so tar removed trom it by 
sheep, and goats. Surely then it would appear that they | ntervening events, were now to return to it, he would 
must have had. flesh meat. 'hardly recognise the place, so great are the changes 
ith. In the fifteenth chapter of the first book of since wrought. aneeee of the social chaos which he 
verse two, it is said that the name of Abijam’s saw on leaving the place, he would with snr- 
mother was Maacha, the daughter of Abishalom:; ‘in! prise and delight a thousand Tsraclitish families of the 
verse ten the same name is given as the mother of Acer, | purest morals, the interior of their houses presenting 
Abiiam’s son “everything desirable for comfort, and even luxury. In- 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, stead of ricketty tumble.down huts, overrun by vermin, 
Davip Branpon. and exposed to imminent danger by fire, he would see 
No. 154, Whitechapei-road, 19th June, 1858. elegant brick-built houses, or coquettish and graceful 
: cottages, peeping out from the midst of thick foliage 
‘and fragrant festoons; charming nests, in which the 
Americans know so well how to setile their domestic 
happiness, ‘These families are allied to each other by 
the relations of neighbourhood and friendship. The 
ladies, almost all of them young, well-educated, more or 
less musical (a piano is in every parlour), are met on their 
visits and on Sabbaths and Sundays, and in the temple, 
at a ball, the theatre, or in the meetings for charitable 
objects. - The consequence ts a social life, fall of charm 
and serenity. I do not think that many European 
communities can boast of so many young, happy, and 
‘opulent households. It is the inflnence of the feeling 
for family which has kindled the passionate ardour of 
| former days, and brought back all minds to the true 
_path on which human society should move. : 
|] have spoken in a preceding letter of the different 
| charitable societies and others, which were formed as by 
. | ‘a magic spell; here I will only observe that marriages 
a shadow. Nevertheless, making allowance for all the | h P nted f 
avoid. | Lave become very frequent, and this 1s accounted for by 
exaggerations which in such cases. are perhaps unavoid- | | b 
the presence of so large a number of young men, who 
able, the existence of gold in those regions cannot be receiving the impossibility of returning soon with 
from the first explorers agree on this point; it is is alt aint 5 of a family life. But Baa more 
therefore certain that the precious metal is found there ; | ©"2°9 cg") ee 
| | remarkable fact is, and which admits of no such easy 
explanation, the enormous disproportion of the two 
sexes, arising from the preponderance of births of boys 
over girls. The president of the congregation Emmanu- 
Kl has entered, during the eight months that he was in | 
office, 27 births, 24 of which are those of boys. | 


capital. Nevertheless a few have departed by the last of 
two steamers, but emigration withthem will not assume Waited of :3 ‘lle 
consistency until better information shall have been of 

the nature of the : of barbarism like ? But 
accessibility of the country to trade from without.) |. 

England, faithful to her colonial system, bas conceded | & Soles Isolated fact, the only anomaly placing. 
nopoly of commerce with the Indian tribes of the inte- whi ld hava tl h hie wad 
with the exception of some soldiers in some high Spain Peta 
advanced forts, and some squatters, are as yet the ex- 
chusive and only tahablteints of those desl tests would meet with an energetic and general opposition— 
The contract between the company and the British |” law which seems to date back from the most intole- 


A great emigration among the Californian Israelites 
would have the melancholy consequence of checking the 
continual development of their internal institutions and 
their intellectual life. No idea can be formed in Eu- 
rope of the rapidity with which society, especially the 
Jewish, is here transformed. Some years ago our co- 
religionists, nearly all of them bachelors or living as 


CALIFORNIA. 

The “ Archives Israclites’’ contains another letter 
from San. l’rancisco, a translation of which we transfer 
to our columns ;— 

San Francisco, June 20, 1858.—At the moment in 
which I write these: lines, all the minds in California are 
a prey to’extraordinary over-excitement. New gold 
mines have been discovered in the English possessions 
to the north of the Washington territory, on the banks 
of the Frazer and Thomson rivers. The reports spread, 
and which are received with feverish eagerness, repre- 
sent strata as abounding with fabulous wealth. Strange 
thing, despite the rade lessons and the cruel disappoint- 
ments which with lew exceptions have been experienced 
here, the optimists yet form the majority, and many 
people well to do, pack up and be off to the new dig- 
gings, thus letting go the substance to run perhaps after 


obtaining it, yet remains to be learned. 
numbers go there. 

The Israelites do not care to be among the pioneers, 
who consist almost exclusively of miners provided with 


Meanwhile, 


government is about to expire ; if: it. were renewed on rant periods of the middle ages, and which violates at 
the same terms it would be a real misfortune, for our | "°° personal and commercial liberty, as well as the 


co-religionists, who are entirely devoted to commerce liberty of conscience and the equality of -all religions. 
would see a goodly number of their Californian eusto- | °!/» this illiberal law, so oppressive, So anti-repub- 
mers leave them, without being able themselves to go lican, so anti-democratic, passed the last session of the 
and follow them. If, on thecont h | 0 5° | Californian legislature, and was received with a certain 
freelv to j th "wa contrary, they are permilted: kind of favour by the American public, so jealous of all 
freely to import their goods, you will soon hear of new 

forming at Victoria, Whatcom, and other light This law te she‘ ob 
2 ed ss Montalembert avd the Catholic party, with the 
lation, and flourishing ** Univers’ at its head. It is the Sunday law, in virtne 
merce of the world will meet. On this occasion I wil] | °f Which all public establishments, all magazins, even 
tell you that Portland (Oregon) which namb } the coffee-houses, theatres, and barber-shops, are to re- 
few years of existence, ps shiney ‘about this main closed the whole day of Sunday.* There exists a 
Jewish families, who have formed themselves into a similar law at New York and other northern states ; 


* This law has since been declared null and void by the 


he offices of teacher and DMW. It is thus that Supreme Court of the United States, as opposed to the funda- 


gradually all solitudes will be peopled, that civilisation | mental laws of the constitution.—Ep. J. C. 


but an especial clause permits the Israelites to 
their establishments open on Sunday, if they kee; the: 
Sabbath. But the Californian law does not edad heir 
exception, which, at least, saves the Principle of 
equality of all religions. There is therefore Nothin 
more dismal than the appearance of our streets dari g 
the day of compulsory rest, which one of our Fre 
journals, “* Le Phare,” has called with great justice « 
jour del’ennui.” But let it be understood. The ennui ex} 
onlyfor the strange portion of the population, forthe Ger 
man, French, and Italians in particular; but as for L, 
Americans, they do not know that moral and intellect 
infirmity of the ancient European civilisations, thei 
language has not a word for it; the spleen is English 
not American, 

Rev. Eckmain, editor of the “ Gleaner,” an 
itish paper, which appears every Friday, presented g 
memorial to the legislatare concerning this law. [Tp 
this composition he endeavoured principally to prove. 
and that he did with great erudition—that this law at 
that time not yet passed, was not only contrary to the 
letter and spirit of the constitution of the United States 
but also to the text of the Gospel and the declarations 
| of the fathers of the church, who did not consider Sun. 
day as a day of rest or Sabbath in the Israelitish sense 
\of the word, But the most powerful arguments are 
useless against preconceived notions supported by the 
(approbation of the majority. The old Pnritan spirit 
imported into che new world by the father pilgrims mugt 
have been most vigorous to have been able to live to 
our own days, in spite’of the influence of the age and 
the political, most liberal institutions of this country, 
Danigt Levy. 


TRAVELS IN ARABIA AND PALESTINE. 
(From the North British Review.) 


Superstition has thrown its network of fiction over 
Jerusalem, perplexing and ravelling its entire geogra- 
phy. We have to a certain extent, succeeded in disen- 
tangling the-confusion and separating the real from the 
unreal, But no complete unravelling can be effected 
till we have gone below the surface. It 1s easy to deny 
a legend, or toa dispute a name, or to disprove a site; 
but it is not so easy to discover the truth which may 
have been smothered beneath the fiction, and to substi- 
tute the true site and the old name for those which 
ignorance or churcheraft may have given. 

Yet in sweeping away the false, 'et us beware of aban. 
doning the true, or think to conciliate the adherent of the 
false by casting suspicion on the true, as if all were 
equally certain or equally doubtful. There is such a 
thing as a wise and honest discrimination; there is a 
weighing of evidence and a sifting of testimony. A de- 
liberate and unsparing onslaught upon the fictitious is 
no indication of a man’s unwillingness to hold fast that 
which is genuine. Traditions of truth and doctrine not 
found in the Bible, had better, we imagine, be let alone, 
unless evidence of inspiration can. be adduced equal to 
that on which the canon rests. Traditions of miracles 
subsequent to the days of the apostles, may be received 
by those who are in need of new miracles, but their au- 
thenticity ought to be decided gravely, and the vouch- 
ers duly ascertained. But in regard to all that is 
written in the truest of all true books, we should know 
that we give up all if we admit that it contains inaccu- 
racies in its statements. 

To believe without a standard of belief, to think 
without a rule of thought, is supposed by many to be 
spiritual freedom. Thus at least wide enough room ts 
left either for sailing or drifting, as the case may be; 
com pass, and helm, and anchor, being at the same time 
somewhat superseded by superior seamanship, andability 
to calculate on, if not to control, the elements. The 


‘men are no doubt brave, the sea is wide and deep, its. 


surface at present looks blue and winning; but are its 
farther shores verdure or barrenness ? At its bottom are 
there pearls or only rocks ? : | 

One thing that suggests itself to the reader of East- 
ern travels, as he turns page after page, is the marvel- 
lous accuracy of Scripture in small things. The narra- 
tive spreads itself over more than two thousand years. 
or at least the narrators, from Moses to John, extend 
along this line, no one having any communication with 
the other. Yet in their minutest details there is har- 
mony. As to men, places, names, distances, how 
singular the concurrence ? Impostors avoid details. He 
who compiled the apocryphal Book of Enoch has show? 
some sagacity in keeping to general statement. He 
names places, but he never commits himself to relative — 
position or distance. The Bible, in almost every chap- 
ter, commits itself to both of these; nor in any one 
known instance has geographical incorrectness, or even 
indistinctness been detected. Each new traveller 18 
discovering fresh examples of precision and accuracy, 
not merely greater than that of Jerome and Eusebius, 
but even of Josephus himself. | Re 

It neither challenges scrutiny nor evades it. It lets 
things teke their course, in the manifest confidence 
that it can be no loser by discoveries in science, in his 
tory, or in*topography. It makes no haste. It can 
afford to wait, quietly enduring the reproaches flung 0 
it,and the suspicions raised as to its integrity. 
| waited long for the discovery and decipherment of 
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Egyptian hieroglyphics on obelisk, tomb, and tem- 

. They came at last, and it found itself no loser. 
aes longer for the sculptures and inscriptions of 
Nineveh. They come at last, and it found in them a 
vindication and a testimony which have given courage 
to many a friend, and sobered, if not silenced many an 
adversary. 

It waited with equal equanimity for the results of to- 
pographical discovery in those lands of which it was 
more especially the annalist. This was, of all others, 
the thing most fitted to test, and in which failure would 
certainly involve the loss of character as well as rever- 
ence. In this balance it has been weighed—weighed by 
caviller and admirer—and not found wanting. There 
were many cities or places for which it did not need to 
wait, for all along it had been a correct topographer. 

ebron, and Bethlehem, and Samaria, and many other 
towns, have stood out from the earliest as witnesses to 
its correctness. Above all Jerusalem! No amount of 
ecclesiastical rubbish has been sufficient to overlay or 
displace the main features of that city and its suburbs. 
Along its western side, spreading out to the south, 
stretches the old plan or valley of Rephaim, where 
David fought once and again the hosts of Philistia. 
There is Zion too, with the oblong castle, which now 
represents the tower of David, which in likelihood has 
sprung out of the ruins of that very tower which took 
the name of Judah’sking. There are all these great 
features of the wondrous city, just as Scripture has 
drawn them. ‘ Time and the spoiler have swept away 
much, but they have failed in somethings; and these 
have been. left as witnesses to tne truthfulness of the 
old sketches of Jerusalem given us a hundred times 
over in the Book of Truth. 

It is not without reason that one would contend for 
the accuracy of Scripture, even in its words. Accurate 
precision forms the very perfection of ‘‘ Euclid’s Ele- 
ments,” and ‘‘ Newton’s Principia ;” nor is it any dis- 
paragement of these to pronounce them stereotyped and 
unalterable. A modern German, indeed, has said that 
“everything noble loses its aroma as soon as men restrict 
it to an unchangeable form; ” yet mo one supposes that 
Euclid or Newton have lost their nobility because they 
are unchangeable in their form and truth. It is the 
glory of science, that each proposition in these works 
is as true to-day as it was when first demonstrated by 
its author. Truth never changes. It advances, it ex- 
pands, it multiplies; but it does notchange. It may 
be added to, but it cannot be taken from. In acquiring 
new territory, it does not surrender the old, Its an- 
nexations are all genuine additions. No mathematics, 
however advanced, give up old territory; so, no the- 
ology, however advanced, can renounce the dogmatical 
acquisitions of the past, unless on the ground that they 
are false. To call them obsolete, is childish; to say 
they are not suited to the age, is a condemnation of the 
age more than of them. 
saye by a perpetual recurrence to first principles; and 
it is only thus that theology can advance. Norcan 
anything be more suspicious than this disposition to 
make progress by leaving old truth behind. No one 
feels himself shackled by fall belief in the “ Princi- 
pia.” “is.adherence to these is no hindrance to pro- 
gress; much the reverse. Nor does our adherence to 
the accurate and unchangeable forms of thought and 
theology, given us in Scripture, prevent our making 
constant addjtions to our knowledge. Love does not 
grow by giving up the past, nor does faith, nor does 
knowledge, nor does theology. 

Not willingly would any one admit the inaccuracy of 
a favourite author; not without a sigh could he bring 
himself to believe that the words of ‘* Paradise Lost” 
were not Milton’s words. So, not willingly can any 
concede the inaccuracy of Scripture ; not without a sigh 
can any one bring himself to believe that its words are 
not the word of God. If the Atheist be really sincere 
it must have been with a sorrowful heart that he relin- 


quished the idea of the existence of an infinitely perfect | suitable husband. 


Mathematics cannot advance | 


dead on the damp and putrid straw which composed his 
bed in the ‘cell. His wife Rebecca had borne all 
with religious resignation, and she had even succeeded 
in suppressing her silent tears during the short hour she 
was daily allowed to pass in the prison of her husband. 
When, however, her best beloved and tried friend, Mor- 
decai, died, she gave herself up to cries of grief, threat- 
| ening imprecations, and excesses of rage, and finally she 
became mad. She was conveyed to a lunatic asylam, 
89g however, God in His infinite mercy soon took 
er. 

Nothing can deseribe the grief of David Blum when 
he learned this fatal news. He was then in Spain, 
whither he-had followed his regiment. He would will- 
ingly have sacrificed his life to defend his father, or 
cousole his mother: but stern law chained him to the 
military service, and he was even refused the sad con- 
solation of weeping over their grave. In his eyes shone 
the dim spark of sad despair, while his heart burned with . 
vengeance on those who had been the cause of. this 
misery. Ina short time he seemed dead to outward 


Jew; he dealt in nearly everything ; bought furniture, | life; he performed his duties with exactness, but with- 
ill; he appeared on parade with the eame stoic 


merchandise, horses—in fact anything he could reap; ont wi 
profit from—and occasionally did something in the way | indifference. A sorrowful remembrance took possession 
of discounting a note or so. Strictly honest in all his | of his whole soul, and life was to him nothing more 
dealings, kind and generous-hearted, he was generally | than a constant lethargy. 
esteemed—inasmuch, at least, as.an Israelite could then! One day, during a review, General Guilleminot 
be in Alsace, where a deeply-rooted popular préjudice | being struck with the sad mien of the young soldier, 
had established the belief that all Jews were usurers. asked of a subordinate standing near by, who replied 
Before proceeding any further with our story, we beg | with disdain, 3 
leave to say a few words in favour of David Blum. lie, It isan Alsace Jew, sir, not much of a soldier; he 
was now twenty years of age; of a character calm and is without nerve or courage.”’ At these words, which 
pensive, he concealed beneath a timid and reserved ex- | Dovid overheard, his cheeks were mantled with shame, 
terior noble at.d original sentitnents. It must not be | he convulsively seized the handle of his sword, and his 
supposed that he '\-d confined himself to rabbinical stu. | looks became spirited ; but this stroke of animation in- 
dies only, he was thoroughly conversant with the French | stantly disappeared, and the pale face of the orphan 
and German languages, and had obtained a few notions , regained its usual complexion. 
of history from some old volumes he had purchased for| From that moment nothing could raise the energies 
a trifling sum ata public sale. It is then not to be| of David Blum from their morbid drowsiness, and when 
wondered at that he was regarded as the savant of the | four years later he was present at the burning of Moscow 
village, and that all the marriageabje young ladies envied | and the destruction of the Kremlin, his calmness and 
Sarah, a beautiful dark-haired and bewitching-eyed | indifference did not belie themselves in the midst of a 
young Jewess, who was his affianced bride. . thousand dangers, A few days after, on the 24th of 
The family Blum were happy and contented; impas | October, 1812, he was on the banks of the Longa with 
tiently awaiting the day fixed for the union of the loving |a division of the French army, which was beating a 
young couple, when the promulgation of an imperial | retreat, being hotly pursued by the Russians, under 
decree banished these visions of bliss which seemed so | command of Katuzoff. The French general seeing his 
surely to be fulfilled. This decree, which sullies the | regiment harassed by the Russian artillery, stationed a 
reign of Napoleon with an indelible stain, and on which | hundred grenadiers in a church situated on the road, 
is stamped intolerance, injustice, and utter disregard for | and which commanded the passage thereof. David was 
the rizhts of man, enacted that from the 17th of March, | one of these hundred brave men who defended them- 
1808, every French Israelite would be forcibly impressed | selves so valiantly that five times, by timely and effec- 
in the military service, without having the privilege | tual discharges, they repelled the enemy's columns and 
of finding a substitute. This edict contained, besides| thereby gave time to the French division to reunite 
many others, an article decreeing that in future the pay-| themselves in a deep ravine, where to the number of 
ment of any note, bill of exchange, &c., drawn by a} 18,000 they repulsed and completely defeated the Rus- 
non-Israelite in favour of a Jew, could not be enforced, | sians, amounting to 50,000. : 
unless the Israelite could clearly and satisfactorily After this brilliant engagement, General Guille- 
prove to have furnished to the drawer the exact amount | minot, who commanded the French division, ordered 
for which the bond was drawn. | those of the valiant men who had not fallen while de- 
It is easy to conceive the perturbation which these | fending the church, and to whom the success of the day 
exceptionable measures caused in Alsace, where com- | was due, to be presented to him, David was designated 
merce, especially that of money, was almost exclusively} to him as one who had specialiy distinguished himself 
in the hands of the Israelites. Among the numerous by his intrepidity. , 
victims of this unjust decree, none suffered more than; ‘‘What is your name, young man 
the family Blum. The time had arrived for David to | General. 
leave his beloved parents, and join hisregiment. Andto| ‘David Blum, an Alsace Jew, the same who was 
add to. his grief the father of Sarah, his affianced, under | pointed out to you four years ago, while in Spain, as a 
the pretext of bidding him farewell, approached him as’ cowardly and good-for-nothing soldier,” answered he. 
he was leaving, his cheeks yet moist with the tears his, ‘You are a brave fellow, David Blam,” and from 
mother had shed on them, and thus coldly addressed .this moment you are an officer. 
him :— ; “Thanks, my general, I wish no reward. TI fought 
“David, you are now a soldier, and must be well because the lives of my comrades were in danger, but I 
aware that the day of your return, if indeed you ever | liave done nothing for your Emperor, who has ruined 
return at all, is uncertain. Therefore I have resolved and dishonoured my family, and caused its death.” 
to inform you that you need no longer think of Sarah, | (To be concluded in our next.) 
for I shall have her married as soon as I can find her a_ : 3 , 
Farewell.” And with these words | 


opinions gaily clothed; but the man who studies every | 
word ef Scripture, and every fact contained in these. 
For these words and facts are of all others the most 
pregnant and fruitful ; seeing they are the embodiments 
of divine, and therefore infinitely profound thought; 
thought which, if carefully deposited and honestly ehe- 
tished, will prove the parent of an endless offspring, 
true, original, and progressive, though not of course, 
like itself, perfect and divine. 


THE DECREE OF THE l7ra OF MARCH. 
_From the Jewish Messenger. | 

In the year 1807, Mordecai Blum, his wife Rebecca, 
and his son David, dwelt in a village of Alsace. Like 
all the Jews of that period, the father was a tradesman, 
the son studied the Talmud, and the mother attended to 
household duties. Mordecai Blum was by no means a 
rich man, but being active and industrious he contrived | 
to make his small capital yield him good profit, and en- | 
joying unexceptional credit he often did business for a_ 
considerable amount. ife was a Jew, like every other 


asked the 


Hawnover.—The oldest member of the Jewish con- 


and blessed Being ; and it must have been with no or-| he left David to pursue his way to the nearest military | gregation lately died, at the age of one hundred and 


dinary feelings of terror that he discovered that the 
world’s great arch was without a keystone. And if the 


deniers of verbal accuracy to Scripture be thoroughly | 


sincere, it must have been with no common bitterness 
of soul that they discovered that the Bible was inaccu- 
rate, and that its words were not the words of God. 
What struggles it must have cost them to believe this ! 


conclusion! With what fear must they enter on all 
speculation, knowing that they are thus shut out from 
the great source of certainty! And with what tender- 
ness should they bear with the scruples of those who 
are still clinging to the words of Scripture, and resting 
themselves on the belief, that God has spoken, that God 
has written, not thonghts merely, but words—unerring 
words—which they find to be no chain, no teammel, 
but a lamp under their feet, and a light unto their path. 
The most original thinker is not the men who specu- 
lates or dreams; but the man who studies the processes 
of nature, outer and inner,—and on these grafts his 
thoughts, and out of these originates his propositions, 
or axioms, or deductions. or all these processes. are 
the visible expression of thoughts far higher and wider 
than these of man. So the most original and most ad- 
-Vanced theologian is not the man who flings abroad new 


a 


against the Israelites, refused to pay him what they 
With what reluctance they must have come to this sad | , 
amount for which drawn. 


station. . |three years. The large funeral procession showed in 
When the unfortunate David had for some time been | what esteem the deceased, Herr Herz, was held. Two 


in his regiment, and was beginning to accustom himself | extraordinary incidents had rendered his life remarkable. 
to military life, he received from his family the most) During the occupation of Hanover by the French Herr 
deplorable news: the debtors of Mordecai Blum, pro- | Herz was seized by them under the pretence of being a 
fitting by the tyrannical tenor of the imperial decree| spy, and hung without much ado. Having performed 
this deed the French continued their march. <A friend 
immediately cut the rope,and discovering life in him did 
not rest until he had saved him. Herz subsequently 
became blind. Five years afterwards, about ten years 
ago, on the Day of Atonement, his eye-sight was sud- 
denly restored. But after ihe expiration of twenty-four | 
hours bliodness returned, and he remained blind to the | 
day of his death. | : 

Free UHosrrrar, Devonsnuiee- 
sQuARE, City.—The aggregate number of patients 
relieved during the week ending September 11th, was— 
medical, 737; surgical, 447; total, 1174; of which 
468 were new cases. 

White bair is the chalk with which time keep its 
score—two, three, or fourscore, as the case may be-—on 

A Fixe Tuoveur asovt Prooress.—The gaol of 
yesterday will be the starting point of to-mortow.— 


owed, unless he proved that he had given them the exact 
As this was 
materially impossible, Mordecai found himself a ruined | 
man. This was not all; his credit was gone. His cre- 
ditors had no need to prove anything, because, forsooth, 
they were not Israelites! Such are the differences 
tyranny makes between man and man, fellow and fellow. 
Surely the All-wise father never intended that there | 
should be so much ill-feeling between His creatures ; 
but, on the contrary, that they should be all alike, and 
live in unity and harmony. | a 
Accordingly, as Mordecai was unable to pay all his 
debts at once, he failed, and was condemned, as a bank- 
rupt, to two years’ imprisonment. What he suffered no 
mortal ever knew ; for Mordecai never complained, but 
thin cheeks, sunken eyes, and hair which in a few days 
became grey—these were the only signs of his despair, 
until one morning when the unfortunate man was found 
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